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Introduction: After examining the evidence of aeenke'e: mala 
fides in the notebook, which I assume 6 be the best evidence, 
although not all of it, I am convinced that Hoeenke is a Bond. fide a 
“defector. rT believe the case against hin has arisen and persisted 
because the facts have been misconstrued, ignored, or interpreted” | : or 
without sufficient consideration of his psychological ‘failings. a 
‘recommend ‘that the case be reviewed by a new team of: CIA officers, 
. as _ There are several eéPeveacee in the Nosenko notebook to the ex~ 
tent and quality of the Vavelidpence he provided. In ‘the 25 March ae 
1964 memo to DDP, it is nadeviea Rice *A comparison of his positive _ 
intelligence with that of bikes Soviet Bloc intelligence officers _- _ 
with whom we have had an Speratioaal vaiacicushis sheus that all of . . 
‘them were consistently better able to provide useful. positive intelli- 
gence than has been Nosenko." Tab D of this same memo states "His | 
positive intelligence ncoduseren is practically nil," and later: 
"viewed overall, however, NOSENKO's positive intelligence production 
has been 80 meager for a man of his = background, treining and position 
as to cast doubts on his bons tides, without reference to ‘other 


. criteria." All ‘of these statementa are incorrect. 
2. There are. three petsons: in the Clandestine Service with the 
, “background and experience to. make this judgment.” ‘Wone. was | ‘consulted 


“fegarding these’ evaluations of Nosenko' 8 production ana. access... al. 
agree that oepey, are “incorrect. ‘No KGB officer has’ eeu: able cee 


provide more useful intelligence than rpere ts hass- Aatelligence 


+ 
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usefulness of all KGB ete ceva (perhaps all CI officers) is 
"practically nil". Golitsyn's was nil. This is apt to be par- 
ticularly true if a requirements officer is not directly supporting 4 
the case officer, as was true in the Nosenko case. Viewed in the 
proper context, EneretOrey Nosenko's intelligence production cannot 
be used in his aefedae, but neither can it be said honestly to cast 
any doubt whatsoever on his bona fides, awd the judgment regarding 
his bona fides must therefore be made on the basis of his eGuater= 
intelligence iSecvane ten | | 
3. Before commenting on the counterintelligence case against 
ee I feel there ace some aspects of his Rencongttty puaivete by fhe 
psychiatrist which have a much stronger bearing on. the case than dé 
ge apparent in the notebook. The psychologist’ s report is. only mentioned 
| in passing in the notebook, but it too may shed light on the validity 

of evaluations of Nosenko’ s counterintelligence | information which 

bear on his bona fides. The psychiatrist is indirectly quoted 

(presumably only in part) in the 11 May ae" status report as follows: 

"NOSENKO shows significant indications of a serious Persenatt ty dis- 

order." "The sociopathic aspect of his character. apparently explains 

his inattention to "abjective fact’..." Once these conclusions 

are reached by competent authority, the interrogator and CI analyst 

are out of their elements. It is meraty likely that a person with 

a serious personality dfiedxaer, inattentive to objective tacks will 


be able to provide the sort of Sapeeanties information with would 


inspire faith in hin. Neither is it conceivable that he would be 
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selected by the KGB to carry out even one of the several vital 
missions which he is alleged to be on in the West. The substantive 
evidence that he is not on any mission is given below. 2 

4. The March 1964 memo to DDP oneieaes that “Those of us who 
have worked with Nosenko cannot. accept that he is other ‘than a KGB 
plant." This statement is also incorrect. The only officer who 
worked with Nosenko who has any depth of sh cares with Soviet oe 
agents--Kisevalter--does not accept this. No doubt. the Give cicie 
and psychiatrist who worked with him would also dissent. Who, then,” 
accepts this insidious conclusion? Only one of the officers who. 
worked with Nosenko had-sany prior experience with one of our Soviet 


agents, and that was not a the field of counterintelligence.. None 


‘of the officers was aeuoeteaved ‘in counterintelligence wonteet ener 


USSR. The initial judgment that Nosenko was a plant was made by. the 
officer with the least Soviet experience, a bare two weeks after the 


initial contact with: Nosenko, on the basis of "careful comparison of 


-.NOSENKO's information with that provided by Anatoliy Golitsyn..." ‘ 


'.This is an incredible conjunction of pnespersenced personnel and 


crucial decision. 
‘53. There are three most important items of information in 


Nosenko's 1962 revelations to us. Only two .are discussed ain ‘the | 


* notebook, so I shall begin. my comments on his CI information with «0: 1°: 


‘the one which was omitted from dipcuseionk a ee ee 


(Tao rr 


eet 
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A. Boris Belitskiy - Nosenko told us that this Soviet agent of 
ours had been ee Soviet control since our recruitment of hin. ‘ 
This a startling news to most persons who had worked on this case. 
We recruited Belitskiy in 1958 and held our second series of meetings 
with him in London in August 1961. At that time I worked very closely 
with the case officer and polyerap operator in ovder to assess - | 
Blitskiy's bona fides, which had come under wiepicios at Heedguarters: 
iad. oe return fess Gendon; during discussion of the tatese Penkovskty 
meetings, CSR informed DDP that Belitskiy was considered bona fide 
by everyone but me. Belitskiy came out to the U.S. in 1962, several 
months after Nosenko compromised hin, but he has ioe come out pines 
Nosenko's 4a facetious rt is inconceivable that the Soviets would 
build an Belitskiy, eee him past the polygraph, ana then compromise 
him. As I pointed out in my October 1964 paper on Soviet disinforma- 
tion cases, Belitskiy was the first such sophisticated case run against 
us, and would hardly be sacrificed needlessly just’ when it was ready 
“+ to bear fruit for the Soviets. | : 
_B. ANDREY - Nosenko stated that this was the most important U.S. 
penetration he had heaved of in his pntiee seuecaue- eke analysis of 
- this case in the notebook is very strange, to say the least. The con- 
pagigon of Nosenko's information with Golitsyn's shows very clearly 
that Nosenko's information was remarkably accurate and Golitsyn's 
was entirely misleading! Colteeya te wate in the notebook to have 


been desk officer for two years on this case! Nosenko stated quite 


correctly that this agent was a cipher machine mechanic recruited 
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5. 

in Moscow in 1949-50 and that he Left Moscow in 1950; his informa- 
tion that Kovshuk (alias KOMAROV) had gone to Washington to basse one 
him in 1955-56 may or may not be true, but it gave the additional clue 
that Kovshuk traveled alias KOMAROV. It is Leerig: wotpetetac that 
this much information did not lead CI analysts ae the agent; the only 
fact that Golitsyn added to Nosenko's information is that the agent 
was located in Atlantic. eLey es” i 

The notebook analysis concludes that there was an se being 


hidden by Nosenko's information, ‘although most of the evidence veved 


for this is fron Nosenko. The opposite conclusion should ba coached: 


by objective analysis of Nosenko's Statements. Nosenko calls the 


agent ANDREY and Golitsyn calls him JACK. Obviously, the Soviets 
had two agents and we have found only one so far: even the notebook 


analysis agrees. Nosenko had no need-to-know on either of these two 


cases, and it appears that both Nosenko and Golitsyn have mixed them 


up because of similarities in the cases.: Nosenko's confused version, 
although less confused than Golitsyn's, is much more important than 
Golitsyn's, because Nosenko states categorically that as of 1962 the 
Soviet agent "working in the Penvegon at that time provided valuable 
information on cipher machines and related aeuierec® Instead of 


hiding an agent, Nosenko is giving information on the agents, one of 


whom is at large right now! Golitsyn ener yey a eve the opinion 


that the Soviets hike as ete a code Clerk in . place when he disagreed 


with Nosenbe dhone a eabeuttuene attempt in Hoscow but this may be 


‘only a dispute about the recruitment time, not the fact. 
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Nosenko's Aenctusive evidence that there were two cases is his 
identification of Kovshuk as Komarov, which made it possible for us 
to check visa lists and determine that "Komarov" visited Washington 
in 1957. Golitsyn's JACK, on the other hand, confessed that the 
Soviet had becsuuseced him in 1955. Although Gaiteava did not know 
specifically why Kovshuk went to Washington, or his pares 4: he 
identified "Komarov'’s" photo as. Kovshuk. The recontact TOY officer 2 


in Golitsyn' s story was Yuriy Novikov; the ao eoneek does: ‘not iddtcate 


whether Novikov did come to Washington in: 1955. 


Nosenko was wrong in. one respect-—he house he was identifying 
one important U.S. penetration, but he actually was telling us about 
two! No more time should be opted in the search for this Soviet 
agent. . 

C. Surveillance -- the March 1964 DDP memo states that "Nosenko' s 
peaned pal message to us in 1962 and again in 1964 was that the loss 
of several of our most ese ageriva sources in the years 1958 through 
1962 was solely the result of a comprehensive and technically ad- * 
vanced system of surveillance in Moscow." bewedwabiy this means 

the loss of Popeye in early 1959 (Nosenko 1962) and Penkovskty in late 


1962 (Nosenko 19642). In my opinion this "message" is not nearly as 


- important as messages A and B above, although it is important. 


Although all available sources in our experience testify to the 


efficacy of Soviet surveillance in Moscow, with special emphasis on 


Penkovskiy, the notebook chooses to take issue with this Nosenko 


information. However, no evidence is presented to prove Nosenko 


t 
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_ Wrong. ane only giles attempted consists of a ‘grave insinuation 
on abour an popes eee citizen and CIA euiployee, Winters, which was later 
". checked and found to be. without foundation. The Coalvcte asserts 
hae” the Soviet fnvelviaenee documents provided by KGB officer 
" Chérepanov in late 1963 support Nosenko' s information about sur-_ 
oo/ weallance ae Pepoee: However,- instead of ‘reaching the logical and 
nornel conclusion that these tue sources el oa one Knsehers the 
~~) notebook reaches the opposite Scnclugtsascbecause they support one 
“) another, they are both’ Suspect: , | 
If we have no eeiacuces as re the ere here, what. eeaunes uve 
‘there § for contradicting Ndsenkot - er Cuumapay che ‘Same as those for. 
suspecting Winters. -I£ we are Proceeding on. ‘intuition at this ‘point, 
: “it has more than a. touch, of genuine paranoia in it. | 
a ox ‘Much is made throughout the notebook about inconsistencies 
“and discrepancies in Nosenko" s information. This is very important 
oe However, before an experienced interrogator vadches significant 
oe conclusions about an agent! s bona EAGe S's he must weigh: ‘all of. the. 
“yo peychological factors involved. By the time Nosenko' s inexperienced 
“5, Anterzogators were: Finished with him, they were of course eaper ceenets 
ee but by that time. they were also acaviis committed to actdeuaiae 
:  Nosenko, and the details which ‘they were covering ‘were already Bo! 
ere antique, or repetitive. that no useful results could be 
expekieds In any agent operation, the case officer must be an 
i. amateur psychologist, but in dealing with a complex defector, 


particularly when a professional diagnosis has been made, the 


Ge 
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amateur must step aside. 

7. There are several phases or psychological. steps which the 
Nosenko operation must be divided into. There is no direct relation-_ 
ship between them, and it is fruitless to compare information from 


then. The only thread ‘through all of then is the psychiatrist! s 


assertion that he has a disturbed personality inattentive to objective 
fact. These primary phases are 1962 meetings, 1964 meetings, and 
‘post-defection meetings. The character of the 1962 meeting is 
conditioned by whatever motivated him to make contact: the informa- 


...tion he provided is probably couched in terms of his determination 


to get what he could out of us, but he was not then thinking in terms 


of a relationship. which would make it possible for us to see through 


his exaggerated self- ~importance.— The 1964 meetings probably still 


had some of this attitude behind them, but the positive and negative | 

ramifications of the contact had been fomenting in his disturbed mind 
for over a year and a half, and the factors which led hin to actually 
make the break would probably have disturbed the content and clarity 

of his information as well. Once he had defected, the disturbed 


elements of his personality probably were at a crisis level,-.as he 


“had added the need to compensate for committing treason aud to 


establish himself -in- an alien environment; he had not. only to ‘rebuild 


his entire life, but his. self-respect, ethics, and other aspects of 
his disturbed personality. When one adds to this the psychiatrist's 
findings that he is “brutally egotistic", “with no concern for the 


feelings and interests of others", “undisciplined, narcissistic, 


and exhibitionistic," it becomes starkly clear that this is not an 
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individual whose information can be judged by routine standards. 


8. Throughout the notebook there is reference to our capability 


‘to check on Nosenko's information. It is stated that there has been 
an “enormous flow to the West. of detailed information on the Soviet 


- intelligence and security services which resulted from the numerous 


defections to the West of Soviet intelligence officers and the 


_ successful penetrations « of the Soviet Intelligence since 1954." 


The March 1964 DDP memo _ goes so far as to say that “the West acquired 
so much. information: on KGB personnel, organization and modus operandi 


that there was very little which the KGB would not consider con- 


promised in some way..." While it is true that we have had some 


good defectors in the past, the latter statement strains credulity. 


If we examine the KGB sources available to us who could have ‘provided 


- such information, we find that there were several ‘up to 1955 and then 


none until December 1961. Since Popov and Penkovskiy were GRU 
officers, they had little detail to contribute, on the KGB; Goleniewski_ 
was Polish, so his real knowledge of the KGB was accordingly and under- 
standably limited. Therefore, as of January 1962, when Golitsyn 


reluctantly began to. give us ‘information, our enormous "flew of 


information" on ‘the ‘KGB had been interrupted since 1955, and by far 


the larger part of it was at least eight years old, as it had come 
from Rastvorov and Deryabin. Since Deryabin had left Moscow in 
September 1953, and Rastvorov in July 1950, our best stock of KGB 


info predated late 1953. Therefore, to say that the KGB would 


consider almost all of its organization, personnel, and modus operandi 
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compromised to che West from January 1934 up to "Penkovskiy's arrest 
in October 1962", is a considerable seneadeauice. A more balanced 
statement is made in the DCI memo of 9 September 1965, which limits 
the "enormous" reference to 1954. The only defector or agent who 


might have been in posse ton to provide us any volume of information 


"on these subjects from 1954 to 1962 was Golitsyn. himself. A better) 


indication of the state of our knowledge - on chess. eunjects is . 
sussepced in ‘the March 1964 DDP memo in the forn. of a criticism of 


Nosenko' s performance: "...but he has brought out not a fraction (of 


what would have head eaatty available to him on such subjects as KGB 


table of éveeutewtion: which he knew from 1962 to be of interest to 
us..." It -is very unlikely that the KGB would equate our 1954 fund 


of information with Nosenko's 1964 knowledges; the genuinely relevant 


‘question is whether they would equate Golitsyn's knowledge with 


Nosenko's, and that is discussed below. In fact, the March 1964 mémo 


. later contradicts itself on this point, stating that before the 


Nosenko defection, we had no contact with KGB officials.over many 
years. 


9. It is not easy to compare Nosenko's information with 


» 


Golitsyn's because the latter broke off contact with us before he was 


‘fully debriefed, but the comparison made in the notebook should be valid 


to the extent that the two men reported on the same subject matter. 


Most of Golitsyn's service in the KGB was spent in school. His 


actual intelligence experience consisted of two years on the 
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American CI desk from 1951 to 1952, about 6 months on the Emigre CI 
desk, two years in the field, since August 1955, has been as NATO 


Reports Officer from September 1959 to April 1960, and CI officer 


on the American desk from that time through his tour in Finland 


and defection in December 1961. He left Moscow PCS in August 1960. 


His significant information dates primarily from his service as a 


reports officer. Nosenko, on the other hand, is unique as a source 


Of information on the KGB. His entire 12 years in the KGB has been 
: ) a @3 . 


in Moscow, except. for short TDY trips to Europe and considerable 
TDY travel through 1962 and 1963 to outlying KGB posts in the USSR. 
Most of this time he was a CI officer working against tourists, 


except for 1960-62, against the American Embassy. Therefore, his 


. information on KGB Headquarters is. almost four years later than 


. 


Golitsyn's, and should be correspondingly better. 

10. A number of assumptions are “adie in the notebook about 
"that specific area of knowledge which NOSENKO should have possessed 
Lf he had occupied the particular KGB positions at the particular 


times he claimed." As outlined in the paragraph above, our insight 


- which would even theoretically permit such assumptions is dated 1954 


at best. Does this give us firm grounds for reaching reliable con- 
clusions about the access afforded by a KGB noattiont’ The most 
difficult problem for analysts in the Soviet spnere is to translate 
themselves into the Soviet environment. Outside the Clandestine 
Service it is rare to meet an analyst with a realistic concept of 


the USSR; most of them go on the assumption that American analogies 


fem te oN ITE 
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. states, “loss of ops funds is a terrible offense in Soviét eyes..." 


12 


are applicable to the Soviet scene: From our own operational 
experience we have learned to be quite wary of assuming Raoeieage 

of specific aspects of the Soviet target. Since our basis for 
aauine assumptions about Nosenko's job is ten years old, that would 
suggest that Deryabin or Rastvorov would be as competent as any of 
- to judge: Weseako: Rowever Deryabin betrayed his preiudice whet he 
made the snap judgment that Nosenko was "phony" after he had been 
"briefed on the mere facts of the Nosenko case..." Such horseback’. 


judgments do not inspire confidence; Deryabin's competence to sit in 


judgment of Nosenko |is further analyzed below. 


Another example of faulty projection into the Soviet situation 


in the notebook concerns the $250 in operational funds which Nosenko 


misappropriated in Geneva in'1962. In the March 1964 memo it is 


stated that the anoune of money was "only about|$250 and he could 
ceeteiaiy have made up this deficit through either of two close oe 
friends (another is added elsewhere) who were present in Geneva at the 
time..." Aside from the fact that the notebook tries to prove 


elsewhere that neither of these persons was really a close friend, 


the weakness in this assumption is obvious. As the March 1964 memo 


ie 


Does any of us consider $250 to be a paltry sum? If we had. misappro- 


priated such a sum would we want our best friends or superiors to 
know about it? Even in an emergency, most of us would probably go 
to extremes to avoid embarrassing a friend by such a request, or 


exposing our weaknesses to a friend. However, the psychiatrist has 


already given us evidence that Nosenko was not the kind of person 
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who makes friends, so the notebook is probably correct in its 
‘alternate finding that the persons in Geneva were woe friends in 
the best sense of the word (the moueysieddine sense). Nosenko had 
no place. to turn, ,particularly when one adds his need to indulge 
himself, which has been confirmed by the psychiatrist, Golitsyn, our 
own experience with hin, our knowledge of Soviet VIP waneic nea his 
own admission, Our ignorance of the specific background is another 
factor in weighing the significance of the ops funds Vuldered ides: 
question. How many times had Nosenko misappropriated funds previously? 
How had he made up the deficit before? What would be sie ceetonaiieas 
tion of the situation in the case of a disturbed personality such as 
b: his? | 
| Throughout the memos and other documents in the notebook ‘cheee 
is a stream of consciousness discussion of Nosenko's career, first 
‘providing evidence and conclusions that he had certain positions, 
later evidence and conclusions that he did not, and so forth. This 
uncertainty even goes so far as to suggest, even to conclude, that 
Nosenko is not even Nosenko! Gradually, the case was built up again 
that-he is in fact Nosenko. There are several ways to read this 
confusions but the psychiatrist's findings show the path’ to the 
correct understanding of it. It is very difficult to deat ebfectauaty 
with a disturbed personality, and it is not surprising that the SR 
‘people working with him found him confusing. Huwewers Golitsyn 
confirmed that Nosenko worked where he said he did, even that he was 


a "skirt-chaser", many of his agents confirmed his employment in the 


me ost 
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KGB, and Artamonov could have confirmed that he was Nosenko if he 
had been asked to do so. The inability of our personnel to see the 
facts through Nosenko's stories which were "inattentive to objective 


fact" is not necessarily a reflection on them, but neither can it be 


. used with confidence to support serious accusations against Nosenko. 


The evaluation of an agent on personality or "eyebali-to-eyeball" 
grounds is extremely precarious. In fact, the one Nosenko 


interrogator with Soviet agent experience was involved during the 


same time period with just such a judgment on another agent, in which 


he, and another of our best and most experienced case officers, as 
well as the polygraph, proved to be absolutely wrong in their 
assessment of the agent. Many of our Soviet agents and defectors 
have been unbalanced. This observation applies to Penkovskiy, it 
applies to Nosenko, and it applies to Golitsyn, and to Krotkov; 
Deryabin's long siege with alcoholism shows that he was not entirely 
exempt. Treason is indeed a grave decision, even if committed in » 
steps, as Nosenko did it, and the defector does not become 100 percent 
‘American and 0 percent Soviet when he crosses the border. | 

The ultimate conclusions about Nosenko's bona fides, as the 
notebook indicates, must be based on his production--how,much did 
he hurt the Soviets. The evidence shows that he has damaged the 


Soviet intelligence effort more than all the other KGB defectors 


combined. The specific elements of this damage are as follows: 


A. Belitskiy--The evidence is stated above; this was the pinnacle 


of the Soviet disinformation achievement. Once Nosenko had con- 


promised it, as I pointed out in my October 1964 paper, all other 
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similar agents are unmasked. 

B. ANDREY-JACK--Although Nosenko‘'s information was precise on one 
of these two agents, and Golitsyn's was largely pueer ese. Golitsyn 
is inexplicably given the credit for our discovering the agent. This 


agent was no longer active, but this is small consolation, as he had 


been a cipher machine nechantes and details of. cipher machines have 
value well beyond their date of manufacture. 

7 More eee ee Nosenko weaueed us that another agent is still 
sdgviaing ihe Soviets such: information. All the wrong data Golitsyn 


” provided may actually apply to the agent who has not been apprehended. 


Cc. Vassall--Nosenko is given credit for the apprehension of Vassall-- 


_ this alone is sufficient to establish his bona fides. Information on 


Western naval matters, particularly Polaris submarines, is undoubtedly 


top priority for Soviet intelligence. It is completely out. of the 


question that a source with any potential for reporting on this 


‘subject would be terminated even an hour before he had to be. The 


only substantial clue that Golitsyn gave us on Vassall was that 


- British Admiralty documents were being received in the KGB Reports 


Office in 1959. It is not surprising that CI officers did not dis- 


cover Vassall on this slim lead, since it could have beeh assumed 


that the documents came from the Lonsdale-Cohen-Houghton net com- 


promised by Goleniewski. It borders on fantasy to reach the con~ 
clusion that the Soviets would compromise Vassall to us over 6 months 
after Golitsyn defected on the assumption that Golitsyn had com- 


Promised him. In fact, it is fantastic! 


—_owrmt 
| aoe ie CaaS 
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D. Johnson--Nosenko is quite right in asserting that this is one of 


the pest leads he gave us. If it were not for him, this acent would 


still be operating against us. The memo to _ the FBI makes a strenuous 
effort to demonstrate that this was a troublesome case for cue KGB 
and that there were security weaknesses in it. That is the kind “ 
of trouble we would love to have--this. agent ‘had access to some of 
the highest-level information available in NATO, which is to say, 
U.S. plans for war in Europe. His rank, experience, si curanesa: and 


tradecraft ability qualify hin as the best possible eyes of agent. 


The KGB undoubtedly had etoat hopes for his future access. _If the 


_ complication of his wife's disturbed nereenalies had constituted. a 


genuine threat to the operation, the Soviets probably would have 
arranged for her to have an "accident". They may well have con- 
sidered this and concluded that she was a valuable component of 
Johnson's motivation. The only Sr narecscreard reason that the 
memo to FBI gives for the Soviet willingness to compromise this - 
Operation apparently is Soviet fear of its being blown to the 
French. Isn't this pretty weak? “of course. Nosenko's knowledge 


of this case is questioned on the grounds that it is a violation 


- of the “usually effective KGB mecunety compartmentation", yet we 


have said earlier that most of Golitsyn' s valuable information 


consisted of things he “had no right to know™. 


_E. The KGB--The March 1964 memo states that "Nosenko's production 


has been most useful in those areas which the KGB must consider 


already compromised (KGB organization, general methods and 
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techniques, Headquarters personnel) or expendable (names of per- 

sonnel who do not work abroad, etc:)..." After dousVdevine sie 

five cases cited above, it is impossible to agree with this. This 
eaatence is also contradicted by the faces piven abuse on the unique 
nature of his access and the paucity of reliable information on the 

KGB since 1986; exeepting Golitsyn, who served in an entirely different 
directorate from Nosenko. In fact the memo states that Nosenko's 


information on his directorate was far more detailed than Golitsyn's,- 


and most of the 240 names he gave us were previously not known to us. 


To assume that the KGB would ‘consider Nosenko's information con- 


promised is to find them unaware of their own defectors or grossly 


yarns ‘about our knowledge of the KGB. The criticisn that he does 


not know (or remember) enough about CIA Beeseanal ro Moscow in- 
corporates another large ee unwound? perhaps we have made some 7 
progress in concealing our people. from the KGB. They may make errors 
in identifying AIS officers just as we do on the RIS. 

F. Foreign agents--No Soviet defector has identified as many Soviet 
agents as Nosenko. He identified 73 past, present, or developmental 


American eaenee and 97 foreigners in the same categories. The arguments 
to 


‘ employed in the memo/deprecate Nosenko' s list of agents do not provide 


evidence that ae wae rong ct that it:is dicouptetes but: Veen HEaVELY 
on the fact that we knew most of them or that they are not important. 
Thank God for something. However, the fact that we may have known 


or suspected most of them is irrelevant, particularly when our basis 


for suspicion was derogatory information. If this were used as a 
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whether the Soviets would be willing to give them all uy- 


1962 info can be judged remarkable, it is only. in the se. 


primary basis for suspecting people of being Soviet ages ~* geveral 


thousand more persons. could qualify. The significant ey EE = 


evaluating these agents is whether the Soviets ‘iow thag we were 
already aware of these ‘agents. The. next logical step 1% *” judge 
Gage way 


of looking at this aspect is to assume that’ they are our #248°% in 


the USSR, rather than theirs in the West, and then calcuisre bow 
- oO 
many of them we would be willing to compromise to the guvv7#t? as 


of the 170 on our list, I doubt that we would surrender #7** han 


half a dozen. Unless they are going out of business, ne EERE would 


the Soviets. On the basis of the table in the memo, there +2 


evidence to indicate that nouay about 15 of 170 were coreat ary EpOwn 


‘ G 
by the KGB to be compromised to us. The old arguuent, reat colitsyn 


; ts 
said it first, is repeated in the memo in respect to Nos*#*“” s 1962 


1 p ‘two. 
information: “There was a remarkable correlation between ~t# ‘ 


sources, giving the distinct impression that NOSENKO was 4# i 
i 
reporting from the KGB! 8 damage assessment on GoLITSyN’s #«fecC70n- 


The same claim is. notaiade about the list of agents which Bosenko 


provided, as only 8 of the 170 were confirmed by Golitsy# 'e informa- 


tion. If the correlation of Golitsyn's information with s7e<nko" = 


xpnat 
Nosenko reported useful details correctly while Golitsy# 44 COM 


sistently wrong. This is understandable, since most of che 4% 


points of information fall into the category of things Gh bee YD 


“had no right to know" > and which therefore probably wor rv Ata 


appear in the damage report geLes his defection } 
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‘discovery of the large number of mikes in the Embassy. Once again, _ 


19 


G. Microphones in U.S. Embassy--Of the 3 points of the 18 on which 


-Golitsyn provides better or contradictory information, one concerned 


Golitsyn's desk directly and was logical for him to know. The other 


two concern bugs and SIGINT equipment in the American Embassy. one 
major contradiction deals with buses: Heseuke: PrACSne that the new. 
wing had none and Golitsyn stating that a lot of money had been 


spent arranging audio coverage of the new wing. Examined carefully, 


‘these statements are not contradictory. Lots of plans end up in the 


trash. Golitsyn goes on to say that Embassy bugs were still active. 
in 1961. It dis hears that. this statement does not refer spectficalty 
to the ee era which was built in 1960-61, and not occupied until 
1962. Although Nosenko was the third source to identify a microphone 
in the (oietenscouneeiiexts office, it was his deectene information 
on locations of | numerous other mikes which ultimately led to the 

. ‘ 
his was the information which was critical to our security, but he 


does not get the credit. In fact, once he had given us the key data, 


cr 


all other embassies in Moscow with which we are friendly could use 
‘our experience to detect ‘mikes in their embassies, thereby denying 


“the Soviets additional intelligence. The Soviets would hardly 


sacrifice all this! Although we.found a few more microphones than 


we knew of, they were all compromised as soon as we found the first 


cable and followed it around the building. Nosenko stated that 
there were no mikes in the renovated north wing, and he was right. 


Whatever we found in that wing resulted from his information. 


Nosenko's service in the American Embassy section from 1960-62 
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should have made him knowledgeable at least of CI aspects of this 


subject. The mikes were not the responsibility of his section, 


nor was the intelligence produced. So far as the entire 18 points 
_go, Nosenko's information is unquestionably more complete and 


accurate in the main. 


The Cherepanov papers, delivered to the American Embassy in 
November 1963, are said to support Nosenko's story of his ecase 
and he vouches for them. Logically, they are both valid, but this 
is not gecapeed: Along with considerable anuendo and insinuation, 


the March 1964 DDP memo calls the papers the “Winters Papers". 


' §ince Winters was examined and cleared after this memo was written, 


the arguments against the validity of these papers lose cohesion, 


at least, and should be redrafted Lf they are to make any sense at. 


all (if not for sake of decency). The only other serious argument 


, given against the papers relates to KGB resources for writing and _ 


handling documents. Since only Nosenko and Golitsyn are accessible 


and knowledgeable on such procedures in the modern KGB, Golitsyn's 


' comments would be appropriate, but the comments used presumably are 


10 years old, from Deryabin. The conclusion that the papers are of 


no value to us is irrelevant, as long as the individual tho gave 


them to us thought they were and believed he was hurting the Soviets 


by handing them over. Penkovskiy's views on the value of what he 
gave us were often inconsistent with our own. Whatever Nosenko 


told us, we could not, and did not, pretend to know the identity 


of every Soviet agent in any country, including the United States. 
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His position in the Counterintelligence (Second) Directorate of the 
KGB certainly would not afford him such access, since the primary 
intelligence effort of the KGB is in the Intelligence (First) 
Directorate for which Golitsyn worked. The aspect which Nosenke 
could observe ws the ‘Kareow one of Moscow, with an occasional 
incidental, illegal insight through the Liat avawnt eon evetens 
which esidiern demonstrated to be rather leaky. 

Krotkov, the agent of Nosenko's directorate who defected in - 
Condon in September 1963, has little bearing on the Nosenko case 
but is mentioned here because it is cited as evidence wevinee 
Nosenko, although 4e eieo sunpoxts Nosenko to some extent. There. 
appears to be good eeeeen to belteve: as Nosenko said, that Krotkov 
was a "little crazy". ‘the book which Krotkov winks gives evidence 
of patadnality disturbance, and the hypertension from which he 
suffers could not be faked, but could well be organic evidence of 
mental imbalance. The approach of the KGB officer, Lysov, to the FBI 
in September 1962 ‘also lacks egavdeeion as circumstantial evidence 


against Nosenko. If a KGB officer were in financial |\straits ~~ .. 


involving mishandling of ops funds, the actions of Nosenko and 


Lysov presumably are characteristic of the primary steps he would 
er 

take to extricate himself. There may be an operational suggestion 

here for us, as well as a warning which is echoed in the Dunlap, 


Johnson, and Whalen cases. Another question is posed in the memo 


concerning the Soviets whom Nosenko has recommended to us for 


recruitment, particularly V.P. Suslov. There is an obvious answer 
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to this question, however and that is‘to recruit Suslov. The 
objection that this may be a provocation by the Soviets is not 
valid, since we are already running a Soviet disinformation agent 
in the UN. . ; | 
The point is made and emphasized in the notebook that the KGB 
Disinformation Department was formed in 1959.. This is a very mis- 


leading fact. As Rastvorov and Golitsyn have reported, there was a 


. Disinformation Service in the KI, and Golitsyn confirmed that the 


function continued after the KI dissolved in'1951, although there was 
no separate element for it. Most of the Soviet disinformation agents 
known to us were run against us before 1959, and the most sophisticated 


ones, Belitskiy, fRepacto,. and probably (AgeL00, were conceived and § ” 


executed before 1959. The establishment of a separate Disinforma- 


tion Department, therefore, appears to have followed the heyday of 


the disinformation operation, tather than preceded it. . ay ‘ 


new pecuecn have been conceived since, such as firyPHOON tn [Endy 


ona [Agjuasx in Eeyeg ay probably others, as indicated by our memos 
to CSR. on fAEDARING ond [aghrnes, but the days of the dietePoreation 
agent probably have been numbered since iocéake's “exporure. cf 
Belitskiy. | : 

There are a number of references in the case against Noseuke 
to unidentified "knowledgeable sources" who are quoted making 


damaging assessments of Nosenko. It is apparent from most such 


references that the knowledgeable sources meant are’ Deryabin and 


Rastvorov. However, neither of these two KGB officers can genuinely 


..be said to have knowledge of the KGB which is applicable to the 
‘Nosenko case,since one left Moscow in 1950 and the other in 1954. 
The most serious assumption affecting Nosenko's assessment are... . 
those which involve his production. The argument against hin’ falls) 
apart completely without the continuous application of the assumption 
hat he has told. us only what. the Soviets knew was already an our gon 


hands. ‘This. assumption, in turn, rests” ‘entirely on our. estinate of. a 


"the damage assessment which the Soviets ‘probably wrote on a Goldtayns 
This is where ‘the argument loses all of its force. We have no basis” 
” whatacover’ for making a. reliable itemization of the things which are 


Ww 
included in the KGB damage assessment ‘except for the ‘documents which | 


Golitsyn brought with him. — We can guess. that the ‘et includes che 
- gist of all documents which Golitsyn ‘gaw while in Finland for the 17 
‘months before he defected. It would be impossible for the Soviets to 


say precisely what Golitsyn remembered of KGB organization, personnel, 


‘and activities since he had left Moscow. It would be absolutely 
impossible for the Soviets to know what Golitsyn had learned. illegally 

: by word of mouth, either while. he was in Moscow or after he had gone 

to Helsinki. The March 1964 DDP memo stated that Golitsyn learned 


‘many details about sensitive operations. "which he had no right to 


know" in this way. ‘Just as it would be impossible for us ‘to make a 

- . parallel itemization on a CIA officer, even with the complete honesty 
of all persons who knew him. The. most serious part of the KGB danage_ 
assessment probably would have related to Golitsyn' Ss service as a 


reports officer on the NATO desk. From what he has told us, it ig 


3 apparent that he did not know the names of most of the agents whose 


ies ad 
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reports he handled. He: was able to describe subject : matter and had | 
managed to pick up some other operational details, many of them 


wrong, as in- the ANDREY- JACK cases... While the RGB would probably try 


to minimize the damage assessment in their report, to: higher sastortere 
they would probably maximize it among themselves, but it defies logic. 
ogo conclude that: they would send us an agent who. would be able to. | 
provide the details which would lead to compromise of producing assets., 
Neither would we. We would move very “carefully operationally, or even. 


~ stand down on, cases where we thought there was danger of comproniee, = 


‘but itt our agents survived ‘for a few weeks, or even months, ‘we would’ 
conclude that the storm was past. And the KCB is. ‘probably, considerably 
more coldbloodea than we are when it comes “to collecting intelli- 


gence even in the face of perils. to their agents. Rosenko summed 


it up accurately when he said that ‘the KGB “would not really know the : 
extent of my knowledge," "It will take many months to look. into . 


these matters, so nothing will change for a long time," 


and when 
discussing a case: “they won't have any way of knowing I know. Cer-. 


tainly the. people who told: me won't volunteer the fact." ‘The problem | 


- of the damage assessment, here or there, could not be stated better. — 
Since Deryabin was employed in the Personnel Directorate, he would 
‘normally know and remember more about personnel forms and. procedures. 
than would operational personnel. The latter generally consider all 
forms and procedures a nuisance and spend : as little time and thought 
on them as possible. If organizational errors are to be used against 


foe, 


Nosenko, they can also be used against Rastvorov, as he was one year 


off on both the ‘formation and dissolution of the KI and, just as 


P| 


ic 
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“Nosenko did, left out the GULAG and other extraneous units when 
drawing up the organization of ‘the KGB, although he had only been 
away fron the. Center four years when he ‘defected. The evidence . 
which 1 Deryabin uses to support his assertion that he’ can “deny the” 

“truthfulness of. ‘various aspects of ‘Nosenko' s. “story consiete of the 
kind of trivia on ‘which few persons could score. well. | Since 

- Deryabin was engaged in actual intelligence work for less than ‘two 


. years before his defection in February 1954, and had been: in. the f£Leld 


for the six ‘months just prior to his defection, his tests of Nosenko 


_ involve facts at least 11 years old. ‘They are ‘fairly fresh. to 


- Deryabin' Ss mind because they relate to his last experience in the 


USSR, but Nosenko'" s considerably greater depth of experience 
naturally has placed so many layers. of information over the. 1952- 53 
era that he could not reasonably ‘be expected to: ‘recall ‘the things 
that Deryabin can. This would become clear if we were to have a 


current CIA CI officer debriefed on the same period in CIA by a 


former CIA FI employee who resigned in 1953. 


It has also become clear in a hurried comparison of Deryabin's 


original reports with his present criticisms of Nosenko. - For 
example, one of Deryabin's trivial points is that Nosenko claims 


his working hours to have begun at 1030; Deryabin agrees with the | 


other details Nosenko gave on working hours. but insists that 1000 
was the starting time. Rastvorov confirms in his reports that 


Nosenko is correct; Deryabin's own reports in 1954 stated that the 


“working hours were 1100-2100, although he now agrees with Nosenko 
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that 2400 was closing time. Considerably more interesting is 
Deryabin' s accusation that Nosenko made an “outright oe a 
**~ asserting that there was a “tenth directorate of he: KGB in agsd? 


os which was called ‘the Directorate. of the Kremlin ‘Commandant. 


oa Deryabin assures us tn his eriticien of Nosenko that "This ae 
directorate had ecegaine merged with the. Guards. Directorate ‘tn 7 
1947, and the combined directorate was ; designated the 9th Sr aia 
in 1952, (and has remained so to this day)." However, Deryabin:. 


again eontwadicka himself in his. 1954 reports as follows: | “thé 


fr sft 


Kremlin Commandant: Diseccovate: existed as a separate organizat 
until August 1953." ” He made this Statement at least three time 


his 1954 debriefings. Deryabin thus disqualifies himself as a 


Le 
Pes knowledgeable and objective écaniner of Nosenko. With. all the yy" a 


he 
Dexye>tp spent in the Guards Directorate, this is a point one ‘ws 


expect him to remember. These éonteadictdones and others which 
would probably turn up in a careful examination of the rest of 
Deryabin's case against Nosenko, are in the area of Deryabin's 


Suppowes greatest competence. ean “usefulness to us. It is only’ 


logical to find that Deryabin ie also on shaky ground Shen het 
pretends to have knowledge which he never had. The. most obviou” 
example is his comment on the fact that in giving his military 
mailing address, Nosenko included the coun Wewe with “the field — 
post number. Deryabin says: “This is yet another mistake, sin-~ 
military postal security procedures prohibit linking the miittes 


unit number with the location of the unit on the envelope.” Not 


‘could be farther from the truth. When the system was first 
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~established in 1942, this was the concept, but it soon deteriorated, |. 
“and almost all Soviet internal military mail after the war contains: 


both the FPN number and the: place name. Tf Deryabin really, knew 


the Soviet FPN system, he would have ‘heen able to say that tie EPH s- 


i were assigned su blocks at rere and that the 901xx block ‘Son which | 
“Wosenko! s ab in’ ‘Sovetskaya Gavan was taken was in a gavar ‘block. te: 


he had this. ‘real knowledge, he could then say that militery intelli- 


gence FPN' 8 connonly contained a zero as one of the five digits. He. 
could then have concluded that the number Nosenko gexe was “in fact a 


naval intelligence unit. It is. admittedly somevhat easier for us to 


make such an analysis, as we know from an incontrovertible source 


.. . that the FPN Nosenko gave was assigned to a naval intelligence unit: 


in the Sovetskaya Gavan area at the time Nosenko said he was there. 
Deryabin is not an experienced Soviet intelligence officer.. He 
less than. 
spent/two years in intelligence work, 17 mOnEnS at HO and 5 in the — 
field, two years in military cl at the end of the war and sub- 
sequently served as a personnel security officer; this is not ween 
more than a familiarization tour. He is, of course, qualified to 
comment on Soviet realities ‘in general better ‘than any of us uP to . 
1954, and to a. eradualty decreasing extent ‘since - chet time. He is an 
adequate, but not fluent, ‘translator. He is a thorough researcher -._. 
to the extent that he has access to. information; his research has 


the same limitations as any research--what is written in books or 


reported by.agents rarely coincides with the objective facts of 


“human behavior. 
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ae No doubt the motivation, or r thel evolution. of, the motivation, - 
"whitch led Wosenko to defect: is very complex, in. keeping with his” ae: 


| "personality, disturbance. “The same was dramatically true. eteh, 


ie as same elenents which the rational, normal, person” as 


wiki 


Sswould weigh ‘carefully béfore taking the: ‘road to treason. were 
"ignored, fortunately for Us, by: both Nosenks and Penkovekiy, and : 
Uma by. ‘the rest “of the fae" important agents and defectors we have, 


had. ‘Both of: ‘them were pretected by high- ~level: general: officers an 


and had illustrious fomily names; bern appeared, ‘to be devoted, ‘to Mee 
“thet families. ‘This does not! mean ‘that. their motivations \ were. at ae 


- all alike, only that’ ‘the obstacles to changing allegiance. were: 


of seer eintiar. - Nosenko' Ss” real motivation’ aust: be eoGahe: in hig 


ete oy 


* formative years, when, ‘Like. the sons of most Soviet Readers, 


"beginning with Stalin’ s _own sony the world was his for the’ ‘asking. 


eL and he took all he could get. ‘Yet, there’ is a ‘motivational element | i 
relating | to ‘the ‘father in both cases--as an amateur peychologist, T. 


submit that Penkovekty was “revenging his father, and Nosenko. defected: 


aoe 


oe the ultimate act of rebeilion against feo 


ee | Assuming that the Soviets were to conceive an operation against oS 
oe which davelved an ‘RIS officer, what would that officer be. ‘Like aud 
ee woutd they: prepare hin? “Our experience with “dteingsimatton 
weents indicates that ehey would not prepare him at att in the aenbe 

. HOeeane is said to have Ban prepared in the iotabooks - “they. would 7" 


edtert a man who could not compromise Sey Ehens«. but who ‘also ‘aid not ... 


es have to invent any significant period or chapter of his: Life. The sie 
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“very fact ‘that Nosenko appears” to be. fabricating ard past from — 


ee and good evidence that ‘he ‘ts not fabricating anything at all except 
what is required by his. aisturbed ‘personality. A disturbed per 


ce sonality cannot ‘be controlled, so he. is. nots a candidate for a dis~. 


we 


© anformation’ operation. The candidate would have to. be a legitinate 
, officer, for otherwise the KGB would not be. ‘gure that we did not have. - 
woe penetration of. ‘the RCE or Soviet, government who could. tell us all 


ane about the operation, or that we would ‘not soon: have a defector who’, 


2 veauid teil us that. Nosenko's story was fabricated. “Actually, + one. 
oS of our best Soviet cagents told us that Nosenke was a legitimate, r 
pa defector and knew more samag tng information than Penkovekiy,, 80 ‘ae! 


Phas renarkable that the case against Nosenko has gone this far. 


As far as the ‘preparation of cia KGB officer disinformation ‘agent. 
is concerned, it would be thorough and complete. This rules out 
J. Nesenko immediately; as he was not able to pees oe polygraph 
jv stecessfully. oe stated above in the. Belitskiy caees a ‘known ate7 


) dngormation. agent, he passed the polygraph successfully, ‘in 1961; so 


it is quite unlikely that the most important disinformation agent 
SS would be sent out unprepared for the polygraph. There is surely a 


need to study why the known agent: "passed" the polygraph and ae 


_ valid Serecees (Nosenko) did not. What point would there be in 
“resistance to Interrogation” ‘and “how to conduct himself in. - 


detention" if. he is not trained to beat the box? Another flaw, 


a serious. anes in the. tieory that Nosenko. was prepared by. the KGB, 


particularly on the basis of Golitsyn's ‘information, concerns 


- the tourist ‘ops document which ‘Goliteyn had brought out with hin. 


SS Wesenko knew that coliteyn: had. taken. “this document, but was. not ee 
- familiar, with. ite. ‘This would. not be Possible if he had been | 
// prepared t by. the. eB. ‘Naturally: ‘Nosenke dia not ‘know Blake. had 
+ sontrdbuted,¢ to. this. “document-—he had no need to know. 


Along: with “the: “tendency to: Adentisy Nosénko’ 8 detractors ‘as. 


* wowtadgeabe sources" ‘there is a corollary whieh casts ‘doubt on Sore 


', Sources ‘who help to: substantiate his | story.” Five of these are 


gata to confirm Nosenko! 's identity. Some. of these: are cited above. S 


another: significant one” is ‘the 1959 naval defector, Artamonov. “The. 


language used to describe Artamonov' s comments: on Nosenko co os 


; decidedly hostile, but there ‘is no evidence at all to “suspect. 
b-”. Artamonov. Artamonov. ‘made a major contribution to U. Ss. intelli-. ae 


gence; is highly respected by senior U. Se naval officers, and is, 


| the’ most. imtelligent and. vell-adjusted Soviet defector in the west. 


- He was Goliteya! s dest friend while Golitsyn: was here, and Goliteyn 
called him several times from England, having left both his’ dog aan 


“amd: color television with Artamonov. We have: found. Artamonov to oe 


 paghly cooperative with persons. who ‘understand the Soviet system. i 
“ana completely impatient with those who pretend to such toowtaieny = 
“ge can ‘probably make much more useful and: valid comments on. some of 
Othe. points which Deryabin: was asked ‘to review. a : 
Something should be said about Nosenko" 6 memory. All. memories 
_. are selective, depending on personality, interests, requirements; 


and other factors. In a sense, nothing is ever. forgotten, but in 


- practice we can recall only Limited amounts from the sub-conscious. 
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As Nosenko said: “There are different types oF memories." ‘When © 
age. consider, that Nosenko hee. identified up to 200 teads | for. us, 


“over #09 KGB. officers and. agents, and 127 of 173 Americans in the 


“oa S. Eubassy in 1960-62,. we ‘must, tadute that he has exceeded most’ of - 
“as in memory ‘capability. In addition to these, he undoubtedly has a 
ene usual fund of information centering on his family and ‘non-career. 
“Life. ‘Yet, in examining his production aad his statements; we expect 
“him to add all manner of trivia to the immense amount of ‘information | 


he has already provided, and we. expect hia: to. have it right. pas 


. "then. his memory of flying in lobster and vodka for agent projects 

4s called “little details." We have not asked as “much of. any other 
"defector: ‘If we did, we would throw them all back.” Although + we id 
'. have no place near the agent stable in our past that Nosenko has 


. ddentified, I would not be ‘able to come éieee to ‘the auaher of = 


" identifications Nosenko has made, and neither could anyone else. 
- Unfortunately for hin, what is trivial to him on the inside age 
"ger from trivial to us on the outside, and the same no doubt applies 


oan the opposite direction. — 


‘ Another. ‘factor ‘which affects our evaluation of Rastvorov and 
Deryabin as judges - of Mosenne is their conclusion. that Nosenko" s . 
history ie such that he could never have ‘been employed by the. KGB. 
mines have, changed since. Hing ware there, since his employment is 
confirmed by Golitsyn, independently by one of our best agents, 


* and a number of agents whom he handled. musthat curious remark, 


et apparently ‘made ane both Goliteya and Reryabins fe that Nosenko - 
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y/ meened to be 5 giving sarormation fron. the CIA reports they 


<) ae accepted. at face: geisee because it would be additional evidence 


ov hhaa provided « ai gues 2S. curious on several counts , . ‘wossudes 
-; we do not show. defects zeports: to then, so they would have ie 


eee knowing guae weet ‘they had told us. “ie is also curious; ae 


ee that Nosenko- was providers | accurate: information, to the extent” 


betes, 


; that Golitsyn's and perzsoin' s reporte agreed, with one es 
ace eoee: however, “ae reryabin. pointe « out correctly, in part, 

" wosesto* : meniory 1a ‘ns — complete: as Deryabia’ 8, so he “does - 
Y not report as accuratel? on the Res up to 1954, ‘when all three: 
, of ‘these defectors weré serving in the KGB concurrently for a few - 
“months. comparison of Sosenko" 8. and Golitsyn's “reporting shows, | 
‘that. their reporting overlaps in some respects, put that Nosenko" ‘5 


he superior 1a. every respect. except French’ agente and First : 


“Directorate organtaeten 


There axe.x number at contradictions and esecrepencces in 


che notebook analyst? of Nosenko, some of then. quite significant. 


oe aa Secobar: 1964 status report, for example, . makes’ be assertion 


that. “since NOSENKO* ro fn isely-clained service in’ the American 
Embassy Section. coincides fairly. closely with the “period covered 


by the “KEB-concocted CHEREPANOY | Papers on the same ‘Section’ Ss 


T depene gaia and since ee was ‘aware of eestain Bicone dear 


or impending. ‘operations there in this period, the conclusions 


reached here amply that hoth the CHEREPANOV papers and the NOSENKO 
information | are guteanded to cover up penetrations involving 


personnel stationed fw ihe U. S. Embassy, Moscow. aeSEe the period 
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from approximately 1957-8 to 1963." The quality of Golitsyn's | 
__ knowledge has been discussed above. The key word in this very 
_-eritical and final ‘Judgment ie "coincide". ; Tt is completely - 


“false.” The’ Cherepanov papers cover the period 1957-8. to 1960, > 7 


ee while Nosenko' s service ‘tn the ‘Ameriéan Eabacey Section was. from 


4960 & to 1962. ‘Possibly some. other word. was. meant, ‘but ‘the facts 
: remains, ‘Cherepanov and Nosenko. did not work ‘in the Section’ during 
‘the same period of time. .e in fact the two events did coincide,: 
one would have to consider, then both more seriously; it the Soviets 


| had sent. Nosenke out, they probably would coincide. As. it is, the 


Soviets cannot hope to convince us: with some "worthless" papers 


about surveillance that there were no Embassy penetrations for 


three years and then feel obliged to send out an agent to convince 


. us there were none for three more years. .Another case concerns . 


the assertion that Nosenko | telis "pat" stories. — This ‘is not 


illogical for someone. ‘who is relating gossip or someone else’ s 


jokes. In the March 1964 meno, ‘some 15 such stories are cited 


“And the oda thing is that practically every time. he tells the 


“story, regardless of . the. context or angle of approach to it, the 


story comes out in exactly the same form, with exactly the same 


a details given in exactly, the same ways no more and “no less." 


This is strong Language. However, “just a few | pages ‘later, with 


_ equal vehemence, his stories are described as follows: "However, 


the number and type of contradictions within ‘NOSENKO' Ss: stories 


go far beyond ‘what could be considered normal." Now, strictly 


. speaking, these two violently opposite assertions could be true, 
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-when an individual is telling different stories. ‘However 


the ANDREY story is. given as an example in both cases! One * 


pends te to lose a little confidence “in the analysis. at this o 


“point, and perhaps. doubt ‘ts objectivity ‘a bit. “Later on,” ne Ses 


” the STORSBERC “ease, which ‘was. _ineluded in the list ‘of mpae™ 
CP geortes, | is. ‘said ‘to have been told 50 times Meith’ at least. one. aan 
"contradiction each telling." “What are we to , believe? cre 
* dhe same question of objectivity is raised by the adoption of | 
:”. the stereotyped | Phrase "1iar' 8 face". . This is a subjective ca 
"observation; all persons have certain: standard facial ‘expressions 


under various circumstances. There are even personalities oe 


which constantly employ “false faces," people who are alvays 


acting.” It is dangerous to allow such a stereotype to enter 


oe in ‘and corrupt, or replace, judgment. a oo ee 


_ In effect, Nosenko stated the case for his own defense a 


very well: . "He would lay the. blame on. his interrogators, saying 

“that he knows better ‘how things are done tn the Soviet Union , 
oo than: we do..." I trust that ‘none of us intends to argue this a 
" point—Pentovskiy 1 told. us this constantly, ead it: ‘is quite ‘correct: 
. “that we were twisting his story ‘and. making things look aif- 7 


-Serent; that we had already decided that he was ‘false! and 


weren' t listening objectively.” ‘tT believe. ‘the: evidence ‘given 
above supports Nosenko on these two points; especially when 


we recall that the memo which labeled hin a “plant™ was written 


‘gust two weeks after our first meeting with hin in 1962. 
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-| “Finally, ne would: stress the e quality and importance of his 
_ basic information, telling us: that, because his. basic facts — 

aeare. ts corréct, it was’ ‘unimportant’ how he learned Tnens whether vel ae 
“dates: and, other details were wrong, or whether we. already 

‘hed the information from other: “sources.” Nosenko has an 


oS excellent, argument here; wud ‘the facts: can be checked 


"independently, as his can. ‘be, ‘and have been, ‘the. sourcing details 


that one tries to inculcate in a recruited, ‘trained ‘agent pale a 
“> to insignificance in comparison. Let's take the wheat and ~ 


leave the chaff. 


Having examined ‘the various menos and. status BOPOrrs: in 
the Nosenko notebook, I an. satisfied that. Nosenko is a bona 
| fide defector. The case agdéinst him consists almost entirely 


ef assumptions, subjective observations, unsupported. suspicions, 


ranuendos ineinuations regarding, his supporters, steady repeti-_ 
: tion. of charges against hin, . relatively trivial contradictions 
in his ‘reporting, and negative conclusions about his bona fides: 
- which Beecuerty. are derived from evidence of. his: dtacushed” 


personality, . 3 have analyzed many ‘Soviet @isinformation. cases- 


“and many fabrication cases, and have identified a number of both 
correctly, both before there were any negative ‘oparatiouak | 
indications and in. the face of operational evidence that the . 
cases were bona fide, but I cannot find a shred of solid evi- 
dence against Nosenko in any of the memoranda or other documents 


in the Nosenko notebook. 


ENALET 
PORT Tt 


. The 30. ) April 1965 memo status report states: “subject 

; eae repeatedly challenged. us to produce: proof, of his guilt and 
"to try, ata Nosenko. has another good argument: here—the 

ease | would be thrown, out of Gourt . for iack of ‘evidences, How- Pa 
ever, what, do we lose by taking hin up on. thie? ‘= recommend | 


that we appoint | a new judge and. jury for the Nosenko’ case and 


a SUS ETERES! a change. of i Selon The participants shouts be per-~ 


a sons not. involved in ‘the case so far, but with experience 


“pertinent to the | case, euch? as “the following: — 
A. " Peychtatriot | or psychologist as full-time consultant . 
. Be Rod Kenner of 1¢ (SR experience, objectivicy) as judge. 
He's also. a lawyer, by the way. , i 
c. Dick Stolz (Moscow experience) 
D. Dick Kovich (KB. defector handler and Soviet agent: expert-- 
| ence)” eee, tae - ee Se RS edt see 
E. Bob Lubbehusen (G5 years Cone saneus experience with produc=" 
_ tion from every. Soviet agent. ana defector, especially KGB) 
F. Ed Juchniewicz: (Soviet agent and cL experience), 
oe. [eoree Frasez] (Specialist in Soviet technical collection 
, and equipment) © ca: . 
The detention of a defector is a serious action, but the 
daucneion: of a bona fide defector on false charges has implicit 
_ explosive potential. _ It is not the. question of justice to an 
individual, but a larger question. First, the ey nene nts of his 


information as “dieinformation contaminates our CI apetyeT now, 
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in past cases, ‘and hee a _ long time in the. ‘future. Rather than 


& 


~ being disinformed, by the enemy, we are deducing ourselves. | Aes : 


swe are afraid that word of our: suspicions, might get back to. 


“Moetew, we should be even more ‘concerned | that word of our. 
detention of. Nosenke wil. also. “How many | ‘more: Soviet eae 
Sea eeit officer datgarore: or even agents,” can. we “thea expect? 
since [AmhpocEE knew, KGB officers, aad probably GRU as cama - 


have the advantage of knowing that Nosenko isa bona fide. 


; defector, but Eney will not have much respect for: us or eee 
8s: come over “to us, if they learn how we have dealt gin ie 
’ The review of the ‘Nosenko case will have ‘to take into 
account the KGB aims which we “have theorized for Wosenko as a. . 


. Jdtseets tadeio agent. These are arared: in the notebook as 


e- 


/ follows: 
A. Penetrate CIA and FBI — One wonders how the KCB would’ expect 
this to be done. If it can be 


assumed ‘that they have some _know- 


ledge of the treatment of RIS, “defectors 
in the u. S., then they } know that: such “ 
defectors are held at arm's 5 length. 
Only in the: past weeks have we = 
eer a a prdssancce belek RIS . 
‘defectors even on our dead ee and 


their production, although Deryabin 


‘has been used on some aspects of a 
non-sensitive cases the last two years. 


ors nce 
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Most RIS defectors have little 


qualifications for, or interest’ 


aay work other than intelligence, 


go: the desire of Nozenko :to aid us 


_ ts normal ‘and: should be accepted: to” 


“the: extent that we are using ‘the: 


‘others. 


B. “Redefect, discredit Uv. 8. intelligence, and generate unfavor— 


able publicity about us—If this is the Soviet ain, we have given 


them a magnificent opportunity! Imagine what would happen if 


7 Nosenko were a "piant!"—the Soviets could make charges at any 
: moment pointing out that. Nosenko had been ktdnapped by us, 
! - gided by the Swiss and Germans, and that he was now being held 
against” his will. What ‘could we do or . Say? One wonders if. CIA. 
' would survive the subsequent. furor in the press, Congress, and . 


" abroad. Who would believe our -protestations that the goods had 


been planted « on us—the boy: with his hand in the ‘cookie jar is. 


seldom considered a reliable witness in his. own defense. ae 7 
<) Wosenke w were a plant, the Soviets can get him back whenever they 
“want him, at our expense. 


vo Cc. -Discourage other defectors—How can he do this? If he dia 


not serve in the KGB, as the notebook claims, RIS officers will” 
know that, and what we do with him will not affect their own 
intentions to defect. If we are wrong (which I am sure we are), 


and Nosenko did serve in the KGB, the knowledge of the double 


game he is playing would: spread among ‘his past, present, and 


#atuve KGB colleagues and Likewise have no effect on future rs 


ss defections. The only “way the | KGB could ‘hope to “discourage: = 


future defections. through Nosenko would be for us to. detain him 


ae false ‘charges and ‘for that fact to “become known in the RIS. 


te other words, Nosenko: is a beak: fide defector, put we have made”, 


ge possible ‘for the ‘Soviets ‘to pain. an unexpected windfall . by 


our ‘treatment of hin. There is no ‘other - rational explanation 


of } how they could hope: to achieve’ this theoretical aim. 
“De Protect. existing Soviet agents in the West — There is nothing 
Raains about Nosenko! s ‘List of 200. agente in the West, particu- 
larly the key cases eited above. Nosenko! s background and ex- 
perience provide tae no basis for reassuring us oe no. Anericans 
pave been recruited outside, Moscow, nor does he try to do so. 
He EOne so. far as to potne out that ‘the most important cases even - 
‘in his own directorate are taken ‘out of the hands of the working 
level and handled by the directorate chief persoustsy* How, then, 
could he cConcetvebhy mislead us. about the agents recruited in a 
Moscow? We have no evidence that he has—it is Goliteyn" 8 
disturbed personality. ehee confuses the cases ‘most, not Nosenko" 8S, 
including the ANDREY-JACK case on which Golitsyn is said to shave 
. been desk case officer for ‘two speneal The only. suggestion of” 
evidence that Nosenko is misleads ts us is Golitsyn' s hearsay 
from a section chief who was 99 percent sure he was about to 
recruit an American eoge clerk; ‘Nosenko said such. a ecenattuenc 


was tried and failed. Who. accepts this as proof? Nosenko told. 


Aes ee 


naw 
ee | 
etheAS thee oe 
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us that the Soviets were still receiving code machine informa- | 
of 


tion in 1964—what more’ do- we need? -Is this concealing an Nhe 53 ae Se oe 


‘agent? Quite the opposite. There is- no evidence ‘to support 


‘the "protection of agents" theory. We are fortunate: ‘that ‘Nosenke’ 
~ could tell us that they still have a. high-level. agent—it ee 

surely not within his need-to-know. a 

E. ‘Lure us Lato operations in the. UN—OoE all the theories, this 

one is the most far-fetched. . Since we are already running a 


disinformation agent in the UN, and have been since 1958,° the Soviets 


‘- gould pull the plug on this one at any Same: ° aud could have cone. 
so in the past, either while the agent was on TDY in New York, 

‘or by assigning him Bess If they want to move the UN, they have — 
| other means. Since ‘it has: proven so useful for their own. eatels 
a ligence aperstiens ‘in the past, it is ‘safe to gay: hac. they will 
| leave it in New York for a while. Considering all the agents . 
they have run out. of the UN, it is not SeEeEy:, nee Bayone: would . 
take their protest seriously just because we vere running one 


agent there. 


“So, it is, after all, "unreasonable to conceive aims which 
would justify sending out an experienced intelligence officer 
oe a “plant,” Whatever purpose one wiyne Sheeeices wick eee 
better ways to accomplish that purpose. wnenewee the Soviets 
have set out to mislead by giving information, or by gions us 
agents who are without information, they have succeeded only 


: because they follow the simplest. possible formulas, including an 
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‘The e1l-accomplishing Great Plot is still BcBnnettone. ‘in the 
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absolute minimum of fabricated legend, and the maximum base of 
objective fact which is still consistent with their modest aims. 
s 
future. 


What will it, take to “convince all of us that Nosenko is 


bona fide? Nosenko expresses the: wish: that we will soon get 
. another KGB defector who will vouch for him.. So. do tT. ‘He can 


say ‘this confidently because he knows ‘that if we 2 already had o. 


KGB penetration that penetration would vouch for his bona fides. 


' Did we tell him that: we. have no such penetration? | If not, he can a 
ook. know it because he is innocent.. It is beyond reality ‘to 


argue that everyone in the: KGB will vouch for Nosenko' s story— 


it is not enough to alter a few. organizational documents. The 
truth comes from life, not from the beehiveas If we call all 

that and all those who have already vouched for Nosenko "suspect", 
everything and everyone vouching for him in the future also as 
"suspect," what do we have left? This way lies madness. What: 
kind of proof do we need of his iuaseente, whew we call him guilty 


with none? 
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a Pd September 1967 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE RECORD we eee 


SUBJECT: Recent Developazents in the Review of the Nosenko Cana 


1. On 2 June I was contacted by the DDCI's Spetéil Ansistant, George 


- McManus, and asked $0 18995 to kis office to discuss Soviet int Lligence cillection 


as it related tofFra Base, Prior to this call I nad beviae aware that. 
McManus was making inquiries fn the SB Division about ay po2lbtun and background. 
In his office we discussed the SB collection programa and the anecial contribution 
of defectors. No comment was made by either of us regarding aay: talk with the DDCI. 


2. On 30 June, at my request, I met with the ADDP to express concern at 
having again been passed over for proaotion. He infor-ted xe beat my proaotion: had 
been. approved but taat it had not been aade effective because 4a ang the DDP vere 
puzzled that I had gone over their heads to discuss the Nosenky case with the DDCI. 
He stated that it was not a crime to visit the DDCI, but that the DDP chain of 
command should be followed, and all possible points of appeal For such a disagree- 
ment should be exhausted before taking a matter to the Directop', office. In reply,. 
I stated that my action was prompted by the knowledge that the 3B Division paper on 
Nosenko had been sent to the DDCI, that the DDCI was aware taal I had written 2 
dissenting opinion,. and that he had expressed interest in that “pinion. 


3+ Tae ADDP stated that ke and the DDP were knowledgeable of the Nosenko 
case, that they kad listened to soue of the interrogation tapos, and that they were 
inclined to accept the Division. position. He advised ne taat there were siany facts 
of which I was not aware, and that it would be best if I would eonfine ayself to 
requirezents uatters, leaving counterintelligence. analysis to those persons who 
were responsible for it. He said that we had treated Hosenko 1, a gentlezanly 
manner, waich was more than the Soviets would do in a similar ase. 


_ 4, I stated that the Mosenko case and aost of the C8Keg which the Divisi 
connected with it were cases with whick I had been: involved, that they were all 
cases of evaluating production in cosparative terms » and that Ny experience in such 
evaluations qualified me to have ay views heard. He advised 4% that if I would 
try again to discuss the subject. with CSB that he would now be. willing to hear me 
out. He said that if I still disagreed and wished to discuss Lhe subject with 
other senior officers, I should first infora CSB of that intent, . 7 called his 
attention to the negative attitude of the Division toward intel.) i gence opportunities, 
and the ADDP stated that he and the DDP were entirely aware of jnat attitude and - 
were watching it closely. - Tais. has since becone. apparent to wa, * Sr, 

d- After ay return frou vacation, on 12 July, CSB ca} led me in to for- 
malize the proaotion and emphasize that ke was. solely responsih|a for it;.. It was 


clear that he kad discussed uy visit to the-DDCI with the lattny. ang that the DDCI ~~” 


had merely confirsed the visit and coamnicated the gist of 


: areattion to tke paper 
Waich tae Division had sent aim on the Nosenko case. : 


ve 


on - 
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6. On 14 August 2, two Division officers who had been evaluating the 
Nosenko paper were obliged’ to write up their critical views and subait then 
to CSB. He subsequently stated that their criticisms would be useful in 
tightening up the paper, and advised tkez to continue to analyze the paper 
for this purpose. They continue to find major flaws in the case against 
Wosenko. CSB informed them that the paper forwarded to the DDCI was only a 
draft, and that there were bound to be discrepancies and inconsistencies in 
a paper so complex and involving so many authors. 


7- On 2h August I was called in by CSB/CI and told that I could no 
longer discuss the Nosenko case with any of the several officers under kis 
jurisdiction wko were working on the case, and that any of tkaose officers 
who initiated such discussions with me should be asked if they had his per- 
aission to do so. I agreed to honor this arrangeuent but eupkasized that ay 
only interest in such discussions was to facilitate a thorougk and objective 
review of the Nosenko case. I then recomended that the two officers be 
given ay December 1965 paper on the case, and this was subsequently done. 


8. Since my determined actions to expedite reopening of the Nosenko 
case have led the Division and the DDP to disowm zy views and to exclude we 
froa the review of the case, I see no existing forum for my views within the 
Clandestine Services. Therefore, in spite of the BBP's advice that I either 
refrain froa having an opinion, or express it only within tke Division or | 
the CS, I have a sense of urgency that th’ attached views on the disposition 
of the Nosenko case be considered at the cowaand level of tae Agency where the 
ultimate decision sust be made. 


an 
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a ae ‘ ee ace ‘s" Decétbier 1966 


Be ues 4. 


MEMORANDUM FORS | 


weet tenet 


SUBJECT The Clandestine Effort + Against the ‘UssR 


£ 


1. The negative positions taken by the @lvision 
continue to dominate and negate our efforts to collect 
intelligence on the USSR by clandestine meanas In. 
addition, I believe that this negative environment has - 

. Gone permanent damage to our capabilities against ‘the .. 
Soviet target, and that this damage. cugreases: with, « 
each day that this envirconent Drevasta +: ee 


. ie, Oe Following is a summary: of recent: evstovaecte 
_in the divisions ee and a list of their effects -. 
as I ses them. - 


Be Nosenko is a dedention saeib: and Soviet deception 
operations. revolve ‘around hin. 


[ The psychiatrist has told the dtvielon ‘that non 
Nosenko's desperation to change his essuanion e: 
may lead to a false confession. : 


The dishonesty ana bias in the case oceunae 
Nosenko are still evident in the current review 
of his bonafides, according to the officer Aor 
. 4s doing most of the writing of that paper. 
Attachment A is an example of this sechniques 


db. | BOURBON As a deception agent. 


“I believe that | ‘BOURBON “As bonat tae. He has just 
made his seventh identification of a major . 
Soviet agent in the U.S. (Boeckenhaupt), who is 
the fourth such agent who was active, unsuspeeted, 
anc ina position to do the U.S. serous Gamage, 
any attempt to develop and disseminate. ‘BOUREON" 3 } 
information is inevitably blocked by the cI . _/ 
emphasis, as well as failure to provide the case 
officer close substantive support. “-yOURBON 413 


providing some significant information whic is Pe os Hs 


within his access and appears valid. x 
Uawarranted and dishonest ‘Judgments. of! BOUR2ON — 
information are made without the knowledge of -< 
division officers qualified bd make such judg- 
ments. See Atbachmest Be 


ee os Ae re ee reer em 


eye BEE oe - athe officers of the ‘@ivision' 6 GRU Branch. disagree 
Ce ae a : with the division's evaluation of, BOURBON} The 
oe - “"" >. paper on! ROURBON's /bonafides is Deans dictated 
. to them by the division chief. 


of ‘ScorcH te a deception agent. 


~ scoreH continues: to provide paguiteuects and <— : 
dnformation which I believe to be reliable and. 
oo, . 7. +. +  . «= appropriate to his access. His information is = ©. : 
en 3 ; - .guch that it does not permit a firm conclusion me 
ae Ae ae ' . about his. bonafides one way or the other, but . 4 
eo ae i, © . his cr information is the best. Baste. for * gudsing - 


“all sanortant ‘soviet nn ge uted: in the u ac oe 
ia the past five years or so have been compromised Pe et 
- by Nosenko (Johnson, Mintgenbaugh), BOURBON © oS ae 
(Dunlap, Whalen, Thompson, Howell, Drummond,’ . ing ot 
Boeckenhaupt, and Cassidy), and SCOTCH (otek - 4 tl 
and others unknown to sas ‘I believe that. = - 
SCOTCH has proven himself in the CI field, but 
‘the case for him is not as foolproff as for the — 
othex two. Even so, his bonafides or lack of . 
Same has no automatic bearing on Hosenko and 


“ @. Most Soviet ‘activities which have: been detected 
around the world are deception operations, called . 
bo "disinformation", “screen”, or “diversionary" 
ae operations by the division. 


-The keystone of this position is the assumption. 
that the GRU academy class of 1963 which was 
identifisd for us by Penkovskly is a "throwaway" 

_ group runfing deception operations. In fact, 
only 7 of 51 in the class have been identified 
ia intelligence work, 


This theory was prepared as a book aiecaten 
three. years ago but not sent out. It is given | 
in briefings of agency and liaison personnel ¥ . 


_Analysds of previous cases, such as the Felfe - 
case, are being written with a bias built in to — 
support this _ theory. - ss 2 


—_s es 2 BE oe: se 
deg ete eva ey con :; : mee 


. No valk-ins and few defectors or Liaison agents 
escape the deception label. 


* In early January the division begins a course for CT's, ena: this 
philosophy will iecbably. be . 2 + passed on to them. 


tne et te ne 


” Oe Individuals who provide toformation. which tends . 
\, to corroborate the reporting or bonafide@ of the 
” above agents are also deception agents. 


Since all RIS defectors and asents. in the future 
are certain to provide such information, all are 
Giscredited in advance, This is a particularly 
crippling position, as our two best positive 
intelligence sources have been GRU officers. a 


The only such defector we have had since Nosenko's 
Walk-in in 1962 is Olga Farmakovskaya, whom the 
division judged a deception agent primarily. 

' because she stated her husband attended the GRU 

- academy with Nosenkos . See Attachment ce 


A number of agents. 4n Satellite intelligence ies 
services are being ‘tarred with the same. brush. 


3. The effects of the above positions. are. detrimental 


within the @ivision and the Agency, and I believe they 


have demaged our reputation with the FSI, MI-6, and other 


_iiaison services, . Within the Clandestine Services, these . 2°... 
- positions and theories have generated a widespread feeling ~~ 


of frustration, futility, and impotence, The division 


“practically preaches the superiority of the KGB over the 


FBI and CIA, using the above theories as "“evidence”™, 


' 01d standards of information and source evaluation have 


been abanaoned and even reversed, with bad analysis 


‘driving good analysis out of existence. The validity | 


of Soviet area experience is being denied, ane effect 
is paralysis of our Soviet effort, 


4, =A number of actions have been taken by the 


‘division which have also contributed to the ad of 


the Clandestine Services’ Soviet effort, 


@& Replacement and downgrading of senior Bere 
- With Soviet experience, 


bd. Inereased:- dependence on RIS defectors for opera= 
tional judgments. These defectors are brought 
into Headquarters and overseas stations and shown 
Agency documents. . 

Cc. Attempted kidnapping of the eee KGB station 

: chief in Tokyo. ee Re AS 

d. Persoanel with eee nee iteitteczeas ieee 
nation, and initiative are bullied, jeered, and 
shouted into silence, or into division positions 


which they are required to accept on faith and — 
without question, | 


ae 


+5. These actions ere primarily injurious to persona 
Amucdiately 4n the division, but the reduction of their 


Andividual contributions reduces over-all effectivenesa,.. 


The kidnapping episode discredited the division and the 
agency, and is a blatant example of the disregard of tha 
division chief for the views of his staff. The require- 
ment that division personnel mutely and blindly follow 
him, abandoning their judgment and self-respect, alicenatag 
some of the best people in the division, and has been tha’ - 
direct cause of at least one serious illness and a con— 


tributing factor to a number of health problems of others, sei 


fhe motivation of experienced people who still occupy a 
few responsible posts in the division has been seriously 
eroded by the unhealthy policies summarized oer and : 


the meretes lack of intelligence SUGCONB, ©. 


6, What I have stated here are ny own aihoece. and 


sober views. The concern which I feel for this state co 


affairs has increased to the point where I am mentally 
distressed and physically affected by this catastrophic 
development in my chosen profession... Even if the present. 
insidious trend were to be abruptly ended, it would take 
many years to rectify the damage, in the minds of our — 
own personnel, in operational files and guidance, and 
with other agencies and liaison services. I am entirely 
committed by experience, qualifications, and tnolination 
to work on collection against the Soviet target. Now 
discouraged in this work, I would find it difficult to 
regenerate this lost enthusiasm in a new assignment, 
However, if there is no hops of a thorough review of the 
positions and methods of the division within the next 

few months, I feel that both my professional and personal 
welfare will require that r fing some other assignment, 


“Ee In committing these views to paper, I am aware 
that the positions and actions which I cite as offensiva 
are also the product of expertenced and dedicated Agency 
enployees, to whom I impute no dishonorable motives, 


‘However, I believe it fair to state that the present. 


operational philosophy of the division is tailor-made 
to suit the. KGB; several present and past SR Division 
officers have made this observation. It appears to ne 
that the division chief's preoccuvation with the KGB ana 


‘mania for attributing so many of the world's 111s to thom 


4s a product of his own professional frustration. An 
example of this outlook is given in Attachment D. He ~ 
appears to hold the KGB responsible for a. tong neater 
of personal failures: ; 


SsY 1. <. a. as head of the REDSOK ‘base in Germany} he had 
_?) - *% . major responsibility for.the failure of Overy. 
7 ist * such operation which we ran. - . . 

bd. He was publicly disgraced by the "voor-in-theeface” 

recruitment failure in Vienna. 


vee [5-8 aan , ae Oe 

c. After he moved to (Berlin Base) Lt. col. Popov ea eg ge 
was transferred from Vienna ocpertsarees Waa og 
soon Somprostaeds 


@, While he was 4 foorkin amie close cooperation : 
. with the [fwest-German] services resulted in the _ 


‘Joss of a large:number of our. agents who were (0 Ws 
compromised rice Ba EBay er oer aa cee coe 
the BND CE Section, : 


.g, MI-6 ‘staff officer was discovered to have been. ae se 
working for the Soviets while in Berlin (sleke). ee es 


f. The Berlin tunnel was discovered and closed, 
Bn 15-8 
&G. Several Berlin Base] support agents were found 
: . .t0 be under hostile control, and all SR cas a es 
ruoning in Berlin aa rolled up (AWCANEY, ts YMAR). 


“i, Shortly after he net [UNACUTE in Sate the latter 
was called home and shot. _ . 7-7 
4. He was asain publicly disgraced by the kidnapping 
> ae failure in Tokyo. 


While sone of these unpleasant events caonot in any way 

‘be blamed on him, it is easy to see how he may have ae 
acquired a feeling that nothing is bonafide, that nothing | 
works right, and thatihe must somehow even the score, with 
the KGB as the enemy. I believe that this becomes too 

costly when our intelligence goals and officers are both 
nas in the process, 


Leonard McCoy 
 DC/SB/RR 
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2 " SUBTEC?: Resolution of ‘the Hosenko Problea_ | 


a 2s " Hosenko. has now been ‘held in solitary conf inenent’ and ‘Sncombniéada! - 
sore for ‘aluost. three years. When we first took this course of action, presumably a’; 

Plan was adopted wkich would dispose of the case througs normal Judiciary. pros. 
-' cedures and relieve the Agency of a penitmtiary role. - -Althougk the. years. should - 
_ have strengthened the. case against. Hosenko, the opposite. trend is. apparent, Aa 
‘more qualified, objective, and. balanced persons: have been. exposed. ‘to the 
with freedos ica crurese Seema vee the case aoe ateintegrated. : are 


: ee : Wale the, Division ‘ocartinies to pelabor its. ‘monstrous paper on tke. 
case, ‘Ir ‘suggest that..the validity’ of: the case: ‘against :Hosenko may: not even de. 
relevant, to the larger: problem; :which’is. the need: to divest the Agency and the 
U.S.- .Governazent ofthe risks. involved in. holding or disposing of. Nosenko.«::: -In' : 
otuer words, tke. resolution: ot: the: Hosenko ¢ case ment be ay aie the* Same. whether. 
or: not. aided tag aukere he: is honaf ide. pe eS “ae 


ee : 3.0 “te appears: to 2 ‘ne. that. the. risks: ‘tnbereat in: ee ‘case become: critical 
‘as ‘soon as. Nosenko's present status. becoues known to various elezents outside the 
‘Intelligence. ‘Commnity. -I further believe that. these risks. grow with tine,. and: 
. that.even 1f tke story: is. not surfaced for many years, the dauage will. still. be 
* serious. .Waile the official assessment. of these risks.can only be made. by top - 
: Agency managenent, those which. ‘proupted me to,press the Division to undertake cy 
é critical review of. the Hosenko case.are represented by the. FoLbowine: Ee 2 a 


‘Bleaents: ‘oe Coneresk: wis. are. not favorably disposed ta: the: ‘Agency, 

a me ee Director, or the Executive could use the case politically jis) - 

“St.' oo. Ll egeainst those entities. The greatest risk in this category. probably” 
are ee Ge begins in early 1968 and runs through national election campaigns. eke: 


“be The President could suffer personal enbarrassnent, having’ to state: =|” 
oh este whether he was: aware: of our hendling of moseare. or sutkorized - ate pe see 


Ree hoy Be Trial. ‘at have case: in the press,- at acme. ax abroad,’ probably would © 
Sea met develop. in. our favor. Fine points of CI logic often are not 

cs = appreciated within™ the Intelligence Community, muck: less outside... es 

ae (In each the iba is. said to Siesgree ita our logic in hey Moseako case 


de Tae deency: could. De. aecuaad. ‘of violating’ ‘the Pate of Rights, > “ Sgnoring a 
- - * the rights of the individual, ‘usurping judicial prerogatives,. and oa 
.". |} +..arbitrary action under special privilege ("governing invisibly")... 
“."~ “Genuine liberals, civil: rightists, and — travelers: would have 
ee, «haw, amet Ghote: ve use against Use. 8 


el: us: ‘secetucat” of “Nosenko woud be. Gaed ey ‘the s Soviets to: > ascourage. i. 
a other defectors ana st candidates. Be a - 


f.: Liaison ‘services are: ‘likely to’ lose ‘1 some conPidende” oe our - coape- = 
'. | tence ‘and our. standing in the U.S. Governaent. - (Senior-officers = 
vl, SOP the British. Service: ‘have eee eae with: ‘our views: 

ee on Ecmemag et Sera fee Roar eee 


&. 
ae 


a ae &- Other ‘U.S. intelligence agencies will gain by our disconfiture, eo 
_ *. “and might use. the opportunity to encroach on Agency responsibilities 
“ and assets... 2 et ee Oe ee ora 


_ . * I. Resolution of the problem therefore appears to me to be most essen-" 
lyn itial for political reascus. The case is bound to be surfaced eventually. To hold 

“<> Mosenko under present circumstances indefinitely can only add to the risks. If we 

“, were to turn hia over to a cooperative totalitarian country like South ‘Africa, ‘the Pf 

-., Initial damage would be greatest on the morale and self-respect of Agency’ perscanel,, 


and that: this: course. 
of the case against 


Nee egies ae 


Saould become known. publicly, | indirectly 
could be given, plus the statement that his past be 


| ; T- In light of the psychologists’ ‘evaluation of Hosenko as a weak | oe : 
'. personality, ke will probably seek vindication upon release. It is therefore hae, 
-laportant that his release: be carried out with appropriate sincerity. Another 


.., breparing articles or a book which would tell his story (up to a point). Most 
iaportant, as a weak personality, Hosenko's ability to sustain his spirits — 

_ ‘hrough the last three years testifies to his conviction that he would be ~ | 
... Windicated ‘in time. Paradoxically, once that source of strength is removed, - G 
_ by our accepting iis bonafides, all the complications of his ."serfously dis-~° ms 

‘turbed personality” will probably return. . Yor this reason, close support — : 
is necessary, ©. Aaa eats Blaha ae Pak Kage. eagle Car * 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE RECORD a 
SUBJECT: Meeting with CSB on the’ Nosenko Paper 


2 On 4 April 1967, the present senior , 
case officer on the BOURBON case, Jim Flint, who 
was on TDY at Headquarters, ,came to my office 


at my request to discuss the bonafides of BOURBON. 


In this discussion I mentioned to him other cases 
now going on which Headquarters has related to. 


BOURBON, and recommended that he ask the GRU. Desk. - 


for briefings on these cases. I also advised 
him that a major SB Division paper on Nosenko, 
which mentions BOURBON, was now well over 700. 
pages, and that it was being prepared for the © 
Director. In addition, I told him that a number 


Cf ee 


of persons in the Division and outside the Division 


who had read the Division's earlier papers on 
Nosenko disagreed with the Division's findings. 


2. ‘On 5 April I was told, by an SB Division 
CI officer who was involved, that CSB had called 
him in/on that date and questioned him regarding 
the origins of the information which I. provided 
Flint. Later I learned that another officer of 
the same branch was questioned Simultaneously by 


C/SB/CI, and that immediately after the two meet- — 


ings were held, the first officer was recalled. - 
by CSB for further questioning. Both officers 
were, sternly warned not to divulge to anyone that 
they had been questioned. . 


3, On.7 April I was called to the office 
of CSB at 1630 hours and met with him until 1730 


a 


hours. He stated that he had a memorandum written 
by Flint which reported a number of statements 

I had made to Flint. He was particularly con- 
cerned about an "impression" Flint got that I 

had indicated that the DDCI was reviewing the. 
Division's Nosenko paper. I replied that I had 
‘no knowledge of such a review, and therefore 
certainly could not have said such a thing to 
Flint. I repeated what I had. told Flint about 


‘that for my information, the Nosenko paper had... -. 
‘ been finished and in the hands of. the Director | ‘= 
for three weeks, which was news to me. He also. . 
Stated that it was perfectly alright for the ~. . -. - 
DDCI. to have a copy of the paper, in his position, .- 
and that he would tell appropriate Division person- 
nel that they should not be concerned that the a®, 
DDCI had a copy of the paper. CSB told me that. 
if I wished to raise the level of my disagree- 
ment about Nosenko to the DDP or DDCI, he would 
be glad to go along with me to discuss the matter - 
in their presence. He said that he had lunched 
recently with the DDCI and discussed the paper 
with him, which was not the first such meeting — 
with DDCI on the subject. 


4. CSB stated that because of the privileged 
position I enjoy in regard to Division operational 
information, he had to be able to trust me in the 
handling of that information. I agreed, and stated. 
that in my. judgment Flint had a need to know items 
I had mentioned to him. As to the origin of my. 
information, none of which I received officially, ~ 
I stated that I made a point of maintaining a 

‘ good listening post in the informal organization. 
_In addition, most personnel who have served in 
the Division very long always assume that any 
current case will have been surfaced to me for 
intelligence exploitation. Therefore they do not 
hesitate to discuss new cases because they. believe 
I have a need to know. In this respect, I asked 
CSB why my office was given no opportunity to 
examine the intelligence potential of Soviet de-. . 
fector Olga Farmakovskaya or the new KGB case in ... .: 
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New York. He stated that the first case had | 

no such value, and that the second was not under 

his control. Although I disagree with both . 
statements, especially since a Division officer 

is meeting with the New York walkin, I'said - . 


‘nothing. 


‘5. CSB stated that it is eSsential that | 
personnel in the Division, other divisions and 
other agency components. do not feel that. he and 
I have. opposite attitudes toward intelligence 


‘collection. He asked if there was a personal. 


factor in my opposition to his views and I as- 
sured him there was not. I pointed out that as 
long as the Division had the negative attitude 
which was exemplified by the Nosenko, SCOTCH, 
OURBON, Farmakovskaya, the New York walkin, the 
OZY case, and numerous other minor cases, we 


“would not collect any intelligence on the USSR. 


This was the only point at which he became upset; 
stating that he could not agree with the Polyannas - 
who say that the US Government is not penetrated 
and that the Soviets do not know every move we 
make. I stated that I did not agree with them 
either, but that I disagreed most strongly with 

the Division's positions on most of these cases, 
and would not defend them. , 


6. I tried to explain that most of the: 
Division personnel who are aware of the cases 
which are lumped in with Nosenko have doubts about 
the validity of the Nosenko paper. He said that 
he met with them and knew their views, and I sug- 


' gested that his own views, and the deputy division 


chief's, were stated so vigorously and categorically 
in those meetings, that other persons were reluctant 
to contest these views.. He did not believe this, 
but .I. added that since all of them were at his 

mercy in their careers, they did not want to get 
into a vehement argument with him, leaving bruises 
on both sides. (As I left his office, a branch 
chief who knew that I had been there for an hour 
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asked why I was not bleeding from dozens of 


wounds, and I said that I had listened a lot.) 


7. In closing I stated that I would not -* . 
tell Flint that I knew of his memo, but CSB Ae oe 
said that I should tell him. I said that Flint 


‘Was ill and needed help, but CSB said he knew 


Flint and that it was just separation from his - 


family that had been the problem. (I did not 
tell CSB that Flint asked me privately to get 


him removed from: the BOURBON job, stating that 
he found it extremely trying.: Also, I did not 


tell. Flint that I knew of his memo. ) 


8.. Immediately after my meeting with hin, - 


‘CSB. called in all senior CI personnel in the 


Division. He began by stating that he knew he 

was pompous and domineering but that it was most’ 
important to him to know if any of them had . 
doubts about the Nosenko paper. Of five persons, 
three admitted, two for the first time, that they 
had doubts about the paper. Initially surprised, . 
he eventually dismissed these doubts as the 
reasonable doubt that is always present in the 
intelligent mind. He then told the group that 

the DDCI had a copy of the Nosenko paper, and 

that it was proper for him to have a copy, so 

that no one should be concerned about that fact. 

He also told them that someone outside the Division . 
might be coming to talk to them about. the paper. 
Discussion of whereabouts of copies of the Nosenko 
paper led one person present to believe CSB was 
trying to determine how a copy of the paper reached 
DDCI. . 


9. On 24 April my immediate superior returned 
from leave, and on 26 April she was called in by - 


: CSB and he showed her a memo for the record of 


his conversation with me. He stated that he did 
not intend to forward it to anyone. He said that 
he had discussed the incident with DDP, who was 


‘concerned, and with DDCI. He also indicated to 


her that he intended to continue me in my present ue 
position and to’"stand by" my promotion recommendation 
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which he has again submitted. In the memo, he — 
repeated the assertion that I had told Flint 
that “a group outside the Division" was going . 
to review the Nosenko paper, which is a slight. e 
change from what he told me, and information 

that I did not previously have to tell anyone. - 
My superior indicated to CSB that I had already | © 
described my meeting with him to her: ©: |). 
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